(i.e., state officials rated state reports more highly, local officials rated local reports more highly), even the most favorable ratings considered only two-thirds of the reports adequate or better, and in the least favorable cases (state views of local Title I reports), barely one-third were considered to be adequate or better. Among other recommendations/ the GAO requested that the Office of Education review the program information collected in local agency evaluation reports in order to determine whether such information could be aggregated to serve the different needs of federal, state, and local governments.
In the second study, focused on evaluation carried out at the local level, Lyon et al. (1978) reviewed 116 studies for the presence or absence of criteria considered to be necessary elements of an evaluation. As Boruch, Cordray, and Pion note (Ch. 5:7 in Boruch and Cordray 1980), the Lyon study "suggests that simple standards are not often adhered to." Holley (Appendix C) comments that among the possible reasons are insufficient evaluation funds, insufficient control of the funds and often of the evaluation activities themselves by program administrators, and lack of training and experience of many of the personnel who are assigned evaluation responsibilities.
The Political Context
One of the sources of disappointment with evaluation is that it appears not to have contributed as effectively as hoped to the making of decisions about programs. At times, this lack has been attributed to the inadequate quality of many evaluations.  More recently, however, the analytic literature dealing with the contributions and failures of evaluation has reflected a considerable shift regarding the potential for decision making offered by program evaluation. Such early studies as the Westinghouse-Ohio evaluation of Head Start (Cicirelli and Granger 1969) were in part condemned for a narrow choice of outcome measures that did not adequately reflect